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laytime: 
Artists  and 
Toys" 
features  twenty-four 
artists  who  create 
toys  or  toylike  objects 
or  incorporate  toys  or 
images  of  toys  into 
their  work.  The 
exhibition  surveys  the 
century,  beginning 
with  Caldeji't  Oacua 
(1926-31),  an  ensemble  of  miniature  animals  and 
performers  handcrafted  by  Alexander  Calder,  and  ending 
with  PuppeX  ^otoX  (1995),  an  interactive  virtual 
performance  on  cd-rom  by  Laurie  Anderson.  The 
emphasis  is  not  on  functioning  toys  made  by  artists,  but  on 
works  of  art  that  take  toys,  with  the  attendant  concepts 
of  childhood  and  play,  as  their  point  of  departure. 

"Playtime"  is  a  collaborative  effort,  organized 
by  Jennifer  Gauthier,  Angela  Kramer  Murphy,  and 
Cynthia  Roznoy  of  the  Whitney  Museum  at  Champion. 
Although  the  paintings,  photographs,  sculptures, 
and  videos  they  have  selected  are  drawn  from  the  entire 


century,  each  collaborator  has  chosen  to  write  on  a 
particular  period.  Their  essays  offer  different  vantage 
points  from  which  to  approach  the  exhibition. 

To  provide  a  historical  context,  Murphy  examines 
artistic  creativity  and  children's  play,  a  topic  initially 
advanced  by  Surrealist  artists  such  as  Man  Ray  and 
Joseph  Cornell.  Gauthier  focuses  on  nostalgia,  a  longing 
for  the  perceived  innocence  and  freedom  associated 
with  childhood.  Nostalgia  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of 
wooden  toys,  such  as  those  photographed  by  Edward 
Steichen  in  the  1930s,  and  in  more  contemporary  works, 
such  as  the  nonfunctioning  wooden  trains  made  by 
Chris  Macdonald  in  the  1980s.  Roznoy  investigates  artists 
who  use  dolls,  puppets,  and  mannequins  as  surrogates 
for  the  human  form,  particularly  in  the  development  of 
gender  roles.  Examples  include  Laurie  Simmons' 
Cibachromes,  Ellen  Phelan's  watercolors,  Kim  Dingle's 
hyper-real  porcelain  figures,  and  Tony  Oursler's 
video  projection  onto  a  rag  doll.  What  becomes  clear  in 
these  essays  is  how  deeply  the  notion  of  childhood, 
with  its  memories — pleasurable  as  well  as  dark 
and  irrational — has  resonated  with  artists  throughout 
the  century. 
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If  [man]  retains  some  lucidity,  he  cannot  help 
turning  back  towards  his  childhood  which,  spoiled 
though  it  was  by  his  trainers,  seems  to  him  no 
less  full  of  charms.  -  Andre  Breton1 

In  1898,  young  Emmanuel  Radnitsky,  who  would 
grow  up  to  become  the  Surrealist  artist  Man  Ray, 
received  a  box  of  crayons  for  his  seventh 
birthday.  Years  later,  he  described  in  his  autobiography 
one  of  his  earliest  artistic  efforts.  With  his  new  crayons,  he 
set  out  to  copy  a  newspaper  illustration  of  the  battleship 
Maoie,  which  had  recently  been  destroyed  in  Havana 
harbor.  Although  he  meticulously  rendered  every  turret 
and  gun,  he  used  a  rainbow  of  colors,  oblivious  to  the 
black-and-white  of  the  original  illustration.  When  the 
adults  in  his  family  complained  that  the  drawing  was  not  a 
faithful  copy,  and  that  the  colors  seemed  unrealistic, 
the  young  artist  replied  that  he  was  free  to  use  whatever 
colors  he  chose.2 

This  is  one  of  the  few  childhood  anecdotes  Man 
Ray  included  in  his  autobiography,  as  if  to  suggest 
that,  from  an  early  age,  he  had  a  rebellious  spirit  and  an 
artistic  bent.  Childhood,  for  Man  Ray  and  the  other 
Surrealists  of  his  generation,  was  a  time  of  limitless 
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creativity  and  unbridled  imagination.  Adults,  as  Andre 
Breton  laments,  seemed  determined  to  interfere  with  the 
serious  business  of  child's  play.  This  attitude  marks  a 
significant  shift,  both  in  the  definition  of  play  and  in  the 
definition  of  art. 

Surrealist  artists  such  as  Man  Ray  and  Joseph 
Cornell  were  children  of  the  late  Victorian  era.  They 
most  likely  grew  up  surrounded  by  educational  toys 
designed  not  merely  to  make  learning  fun,  but  to 
make  amusement  worthwhile.  Instead  of  wasting  idle 
hours,  Victorian  children  were  expected  to  play  with 
chemistry  sets,  construction  toys,  and  instructive  puzzles. 
A  simple  top  could  demonstrate  the  physics  of  motion; 
kaleidoscopes  and  zoetropes  taught  optics.8  Even  soap 
bubbles  could  become  scientific  experiments, 
assuming  splendid  forms  that  were  perfect  examples 
of  the  geometry  of  spheres.4 

As  adults,  the  Surrealists  rebelled  against  this 
notion  of  play  in  the  service  of  education.  To  them, 
toys  and  games  required  no  rational  justification;  play  was 
synonymous  with  creativity.  A  favorite  Surrealist  game, 
Thd  Exquisite.  Con.p*£,  was  invented  around  1925  during 
a  festive  and  free-spirited  gathering  of  artists  and  writers. 
Breton  defined  the  rules  of  the  game  as  follows: 


Game  of  folded  paper  played  by  several  people,  who 
compose  a  sentence  or  drawing  without  anyone 
seeing  the  preceding  collaboration  or  collaborations. 
The  now  classic  example,  which  gave  the  game  its 
name,  was  drawn  from  the  first  sentence  obtained 
this  way:  Th&-oxquLbjLt&-c.oKpA&-wUUL-d^ 

The.  Exquisite,  CoKptz,  is  but  one  example  of  the 
Surrealist  penchant  for  childhood  amusements, 
manifested  in  their  affinity  for  bizarre  fairy  tales,  toylike 
objects,  and  puns,  both  visual  and  verbal.  In  fact,  the 
entertaining — and  sometimes  surprisingly  profound — 
results  of  games  such  as  The.  ExquuUAXt  CoKp^d  seemed  to 
suggest  that  play  could  serve  as  a  new  artistic  paradigm. 
Breton  later  remarked  that  "From  then  on  no  unfavorable 
prejudice  (in  fact,  quite  the  contrary)  was  shown  against 
childhood  games,  for  which  we  were  rediscovering  the  old 
enthusiasm,  although  considerably  amplified."6 

The  Surrealist  agenda,  with  its  antagonism 
toward  established  culture  and  its  celebration  of 
the  irrational,  was  played  out  in  parlor  games  such  as  The, 
Exquisite,  Coxp^d.  Yet  the  visual  language  of  Surrealism 
was  still  evolving.  What  sorts  of  objects,  if  any,  could  be 
properly  labeled  "Surrealist?" 
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One  answer  was  found  in  the  creation  of  art 
inspired  by  toys,  games,  and  other  childhood  amusements. 
To  the  Surrealists,  children  lived  in  an  idyllic  fantasy 
world  which  adult  artists  could  only  hope  to  revisit.  Oddly 
enough,  children's  drawings  were  displayed  alongside 
examples  of  Surrealism  and  art  of  the  insane  in  the 
landmark  exhibition  "Fantastic  Art,  Dada,  Surrealism"  at 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  1936.  The  catalogue 
explains  the  unusual  decision  to  include  young  artists: 

"...nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  as 
comparative  material  in  an  exhibition  of  fantastic 
art,  for  many  children  and  psychopaths  exist, 
at  least  part  of  the  time,  in  a  world  of  their  own 
unattainable  to  the  rest  of  us  save  in  art 
or  in  dreams  in  which  the  imagination  lives  an 
unfettered  life."7 

The  Surrealists  were  enchanted  not  only  by 
children's  art,  but  by  children's  toys  and  games.  After  he 
abandoned  painting  in  the  late  1910s,  Marcel  Duchamp 
continued  to  produce  a  variety  of  playful  objects,  including 
a  spinning  device  that  recalled  nineteenth-century  optical 
toys.  The  device  consisted  of  three  glass  plates  inscribed 
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with  curved  lines  and  attached  to  a  rotary  motor;  it  was 
supposed  to  produce  the  illusion  of  a  spiral.  Man  Ray, 
who  was  present  when  Duchamp  first  activated  the  device, 
narrowly  escaped  injury  when  the  motor's  belt  broke, 
sending  shards  of  glass  flying  through  the  studio.8 

Like  Duchamp,  Man  Ray  created  a  wide  variety 
of  toylike  objects,  in  addition  to  a  large  body  of  paintings 
and  photographs.  In  fact,  Duchamp  "defined"  his  friend 
in  playful  terms:  "man  ray,  n.m.  synon.  de  Joie  jouer 
jouir"  ("man  ray,  n[oun],  m[asculine],  synonym 
of  joy,  play,  enjoy").9  For  an  Untvtl&d  (1961)  rayograph 
dedicated  to  Iris  Clert,  Man  Ray  surrounded  a  profile 
made  of  string  with  a  variety  of  small,  toylike  objects, 
including  a  miniature  cowboy  and  sailboat. 

One  of  Man  Ray's  most  evocative  toys  consisted  of 
an  ordinary  clay  pipe,  to  which  he  added  a  glass  bubble. 
The  pipe  was  inscribed,  "ce  qui  nous  manque  a  tous"  or 
"what  we  all  lack."  The  artist  produced  several  versions  of 
this  piece  and  used  it  to  create  rayographs  such  as 
Bubble.  EmoJiQlviQ  l^iom  Clay  Pipe,  and  ¥>io£>t£.d  L(uol{  (1947). 
When  asked  about  the  puzzling  title,  Man  Ray  confided 
that  "what  we  all  lack"  is  imagination,  as  if  to  suggest  that 
a  child's  pastime — blowing  bubbles — might  provide  a 
means  to  escape  the  drudgery  and  dullness  of  adulthood. 


The  younger  Surrealist  Joseph  Cornell  shared 
Man  Ray's  fascination  with  soap  bubbles.  He  called  his 
earliest  shadow  boxes  Soap  Bubble,  SqXa,  and  placed  within 
them  clay  pipes,  seashells,  driftwood,  cordial  glasses, 
and  old  maps — implements  and  effects  he  associated  with 
this  favorite  pastime.  Soap  bubbles  would  become  a 
recurrent  theme  in  his  work.  (Atcfeo  Esigo  Sum  (c.  1960),  a 
later  variant  of  the  earlier  boxes,  contains  a  pipe,  a  cork 
ball,  and  a  metal  ring.  For  Cornell,  evanescent  soap 
bubbles  were  perfect  emblems  for  his  own  fond  memories 
of  a  happy  childhood. 

Although  he  was  born  in  the  twentieth  century, 
Cornell  associated  his  youth  with  the  waning  days  of  the 
previous  era.  Yet,  for  Cornell,  the  Victorian  toys  of 
his  childhood  were  not  merely  educational — they  were 
magical.  In  a  1960  diary  entry,  he  acknowledged 
the  influence  of  nineteenth-century  toys  on  his  work: 

...perhaps  a  definition  of  a  box  could  be  as  a 
kind  of  "forgotten  game,"  a  philosophical  toy  of 
the  Victorian  era,  with  poetic  or  magical  "moving 
parts,"  achieving  even  slight  measure  of  this 
poetry  or  magic  [illegible]. ..that  golden  age  of  the 
toy  alone  should  justify  the  "box's"  existence.10 


Cornell  remembered  childhood  as  a  time  of  limitless 
imagination  and  curiosity — a  time  spent  investigating 
soap  bubbles  and  playing  with  "philosophical  toys." 

Cornell  also  created  small,  round  boxes  not  unlike 
those  familiar,  hand-held  games  in  which  the  object  is  to 
manipulate  a  small  marble  by  tilting  the  playing  surface. 
The  artist  apparently  seized  on  the  idea  after  seeing  a 
collection  of  "old  French  puzzle  boxes  and  watch  springs  in 
old  containers  with  transparent  covers"  at  Julien  Levy's 
Surrealist  gallery.11  Boxes  such  as  MemoiAZA  intLdltA 
dt  khadamz  la  ComtzAAe,  da,  G  (c.  1940)  do  not  resemble  toys  so 
much  as  evoke  them;  these  small  pieces  suggest  games, 
and  yet  one  is  not  sure  how  to  play. 

Cornell's  work  has  often  been  compared  to  toys;  a 
reviewer  called  his  1939  exhibition  "a  holiday  toy  shop 
for  sophisticated  enjoyment."12  Cornell  found  such 
comments  irksome;  to  him,  a  toy  was  an  intensely  profound 
thing.  In  a  1946  letter,  he  complained: 

as  long  as  I  have  been  making  the  objects  my 
feeling  has  been  a  more  serious  one  than  of  mere 
"amusement,"  a  category  into  which  they 
have  been  shoved  too  often  in  the  57th  Street 
galleries.13 


Both  Man  Ray  and  Cornell  were  fascinated  by 
soap  bubbles,  nineteenth-century  toys,  and  other 
childhood  amusements.  But  perhaps  the  best  example  of 
their  shared  interest  in  toys  and  games  is  found  in  a 
telling  coincidence.  Both  artists  were  fond  of 
"bilboquets,"  old-fashioned  French  cup  and  ball  toys.  Man 
Ray  photographed  a  bilboquet  along  with  a  spherical 
glass  bulb,  a  mannequin's  hand,  and  other  toylike  objects 
for  the  cover  of  a  1934  album  of  his  photographs.14 
Similarly,  Cornell  entitled  his  1939  exhibition  at  the  Julien 
Levy  Gallery  "Exhibition  of  Objects  (Bilboquet)."  The 
announcement  featured  a  whimsical  old  engraving  of  a 
cup  and  ball  toy.1"' 

Perhaps  it  is  just  a  coincidence  that  both  artists 
were  drawn  to  this  obscure  French  toy.  Yet  Man  Ray 
wrote  that  "Between  [the]  domains  of  art  and  play, 
another  spirit  exists. The  word  "bilboquet"  seems  to 
capture  that  spirit,  and  an  underlying  desire  to  abandon 
the  rational  world  of  adults  and  to  rediscover  the 
playthings  of  childhood. 
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Toys  are  most  often  associated  with  childhood  and 
the  freedom  to  play.  Because  adults  tend  to  lose 
this  sense  of  unrestricted  freedom,  we  commonly 
look  back  at  our  childhood  with  a  sense  of  nostalgia. 
Artists  in  particular  seem  to  long  for  the  childhood  days  of 
uninhibited  creativity  and  playfulness.  This  sense  of 
yearning  for  a  less  complicated  time  echoes  the  desire  for 
a  bygone  era  of  simplicity  in  society  at  large.  In  their  toy- 
inspired  works,  Chris  Burden,  Nicole  Eisenman, 
Mike  Kelley,  Chris  Macdonald,  Sally  Mann,  and  Edward 
Steichen  evoke  a  distinct,  yet  related  element  of  this 
nostalgia.  Their  art  both  celebrates  as  well  as  questions 
these  feelings,  on  both  a  personal  and  a  universal  level. 

Quintessential  examples  of  the  objects  of  our 
wistful  memories  are  found  in  Edward  Steichen's  photo- 
graphs for  his  children's  book,  The.  fiAAt  VldtvJKL  Book: 
Ev&iyday  Thing*  lox  Babies.  Its  purpose,  when  published 
in  1930,  was  to  provide  parents  with  a  tool  to  teach  toddlers 
about  everyday  objects.  As  Mary  Calderone  suggests  in 
her  introduction,  the  photos  would  also  encourage 
meaningful  dialogue  about  these  objects  between  child 
and  adult.  Steichen  photographed  a  variety  of  "everyday 
things,"  including  household  items,  clothing,  and  toys. 
Many  of  the  toys  he  photographed  were  made  of  wood.  The 
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wooden  train,  blocks,  and  wagon  are  delightful  in  their 
rugged  simplicity.  They  are  symbols  of  an  era  of  toy 
making  that  has  long  disappeared.  Steichen's  technique  of 
photographing  the  toys  at  close  range  on  neutral 
backgrounds  heightens  their  status  as  icons. 

These  are  the  very  toys  which  Roland  Barthes 
praises  in  his  MytholoQioj>.  In  an  essay  specifically  devoted 
to  toys,  he  contrasts  the  "chemical  coldness"  of  metal  with 
the  inherent  warmth  of  wood  and  laments  the  advent  of 
plastic  playthings.  Not  only  are  wooden  toys  bound  to  last 
longer,  but  they  provide  what  he  describes  as  "contact 
with  organic  things,"  something  he  thinks  important  for 
the  developing  child.1 

Although  Steichen's  wooden  objects  are  toys 
which  modern  day  children  might  not  recognize — they 
would  seem  strange  and  out  of  place  in  their  simplicity — 
the  book  is  quite  popular  today.  It  was  reissued  by 
the  Whitney  Museum  in  1991  with  an  afterword  by  John 
Updike.  In  his  essay,  Updike  speaks  for  those,  like  Barthes, 
who  mourn  the  death  of  the  old-fashioned  plaything. 
He  waxes  nostalgic  about  the  bygone  era  of  wooden  toys  in 
contrast  to  "a  world  increasingly  lightweight,  odorless, 
gimcrack,  and  flimsy,  where  grotesquely  inflated  money  is 
traded  for  pathetically  shoddy  goods."2  These  heartfelt 
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words  attest  to  the  superiority,  both  in  meaning  and 
material,  of  the  toys  which  Steichen  documents.  Updike's 
critique  of  the  modern  toy  industry  explains  clearly 
why  Steichen's  photos,  and  wooden  toys  themselves,  are 
being  greeted  with  such  enthusiasm  today. 

Perhaps  Chris  Macdonald's  use  of  wood  stems 
from  his  own  fond  feelings  for  the  toys  of  his  youth.  His 
various  constructions  are  contradictory  in  their 
indications.  In  its  formal  qualities,  his  lug  No,  1  (1987-88) 
recalls  the  Steichen  photos  of  beloved  toys.  It  seems  to 
celebrate  solid  construction  and  handcrafted  design. 
However,  upon  closer  inspection,  it  becomes  clear  that 
Macdonald's  toys  are  not  made  to  be  played  with  or  even 
to  be  moved.  The  wheels  are  connected  by  heavy  bolts 
which  effectively  impede  any  sort  of  motion  and  transform 
the  train  into  a  seemingly  endless  static  form.  Macdonald's 
small  cars  constructed  out  of  wood  and  cardboard,  such 
as  that  in  [\YvtWLzd  (1988),  also  pay  homage  to  an  earlier 
era  of  toy  making;  however,  they  too  are  immobile 
and  seem  to  contradict  their  function  as  a  plaything.  These 
items  can  only  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  in  a  display  case. 

Macdonald's  aluminum  LirvUXlzd-f lying  Ccu 
(1989)  is  reminiscent  of  figures  from  Caldeji     CVicua  in  its 
handmade  childlike  construction.  However,  this  car 
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will  not  be  manipulated  into  action.  The  title  makes  clear 
that  this  toy  is  a  fantasy:  cars  cannot  fly  and  this  car  in 
particular  cannot  move  at  all,  except  when  infused  with 
our  powers  of  imagination. 

These  constructions  function  as  symbols  for  what 
we  as  adults  have  lost:  we  have  grown  up  and  become 
serious;  as  adults  we  do  not  often  take  time  to  play  with 
toys,  effectively  immobilizing  them.  Macdonald  persuades 
us  to  examine  our  loss  at  the  same  time  that  he  regains  a 
sense  of  carefree  playfulness  by  using  toys  in  his  work. 
The  memories  triggered  by  his  wooden  trains  transport  us 
to  an  earlier  time  and  allow  us  to  momentarily  recapture 
our  childlike  qualities. 

The  artist's  celebration  of  a  past  era  of  toy 
making  reflects  a  recent  development  in  the  toy 
manufacturing  industry.  Although  wooden  toys  have 
never  totally  disappeared,  they  now  seem  to  be  enjoying  a 
particular  resurgence.  Several  companies  are 
manufacturing  them,  hoping  to  cash  in  on  a  general 
nostalgia  for  an  earlier  age.  An  advertisement  for  a  toy 
company  in  a  recent  issue  of  Plaything* :  Magazine,  ^ox  tkd 
Toy  InduAViy  announced  to  readers:  "American  Values 
Are  Making  a  Comeback."8  Another  such  company  boasts 
that  its  toys  are  built  to  last;  many  are  made  of  wood.4 
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Although  not  made  out  of  wood,  toy  soldiers  also 
inspire  a  feeling  of  nostalgia  in  many  people.  They  were 
first  imported  to  America  in  1777  and  were  initially 
manufactured  out  of  metal.  With  the  country's  history  of 
wars,  it  is  no  wonder  that  American  children  love  to 
re-create  battle  scenes  with  their  toy  soldiers.  Although 
many  parents  today  do  not  allow  their  offspring  to  play 
with  so-called  violent  toys,  children  continue  to  be  drawn 
to  toy  soldiers  and  other  accoutrements  of  war.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  element  of  history  surrounding  war  toys  that 
creates  nostalgic  feelings  for  them. 

Chris  Burden  addresses  issues  associated  with 
war  toys  in  his  mixed-media  series,  Small  Gun*.  His 
Ovid  Small  Complete.  Amy  (1994)  recalls  commercial  toy 
army  kits.  It  contains  soldiers,  trees  for  camouflage,  tanks, 
horses,  and  other  essentials  of  battle.  The  toys  are  not 
arranged  in  a  battle  scene,  however,  but  are  set  out  as  if  an 
inventory  will  be  taken — each  item  is  grouped  together 
with  others  of  its  kind.  This  army  is  clearly  a  toy,  yet 
it  forces  us  to  confront  the  terrible  associations  and  violent 
ramifications  of  such  instruments  of  war.  Why  are 
people  nostalgic  for  war  toys?  Why  do  so  many  Americans 
seem  to  be  nostalgic  for  war  itself?  Perhaps  Burden 
would  like  us  to  reconsider  these  feelings  as  well  as  our 
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practice  of  allowing  children  to  play  with  these  items. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  Colonial  tradition  of 
making  toys  out  of  any  and  all  household  materials  by 
Nicole  Eisenman's  Cclaa  (1994),  a  fleet  of  racecars  constructed 
out  of  the  cardboard  packaging  from  household  products. 
She  has  meticulously  torn  apart  the  containers  and 
reconfigured  them  in  the  shape  of  sports  cars.  The  specific 
boxes  she  has  chosen  once  held  items  such  as  Bounce  fabric 
softener,  Glad  trash  bags,  Tide  detergent,  Cascade  dish- 
washing powder,  Brillo  pads,  and  various  feminine  hygiene 
products.  At  the  center  of  the  installation  is  the  Ti^any 
Race.  Coa  (1994),  constructed  out  of  a  jewelry  box  from 
Tiffany's.  The  feminine  character  of  the  cars'  components — 
household  chores,  jewelry,  and  biological  processes — forms 
a  sharp  contrast  to  the  traditionally  masculine  playthings 
they  represent.  By  using  toys,  Eisenman  refers  to 
childhood,  when  many  of  our  gender  associations  are 
formed.  The  cars  force  us  to  confront  and  reexamine  the 
societally  constructed  dichotomy  between  male  and  female 
pastimes.  There  is  also  a  tension  evident  between  the 
playfulness  of  the  toy  car  race  and  the  serious  adult  issues 
raised  by  Eisenman's  choice  of  specific  cardboard  boxes. 

The  cardboard  material  also  sets  up  an  implicit 
contrast  to  the  metal  usually  used  to  construct  Matchbox 
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cars  and  at  the  same  time  pays  homage  to  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  tradition  of  valuing  organic  materials  and  skillful 
handiwork.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century,  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  Movement  exalted  handmade  objects  as  a  reaction 
against  industrialization  and  mass  production.  Pottery, 
textiles,  and  metalwork  created  by  women  and  previously 
viewed  only  as  utilitarian  crafts  became  much  sought- 
after  examples  of  fine  art.  In  this  sense,  Eisenman  is 
celebrating  the  elevation  of  "women's  work"  to  a  fine  art 
status.  And  by  turning  her  commercially  manufactured 
boxes  into  one-of-a-kind  toys,  she  evokes  earlier  toy- 
making  traditions. 

Mike  Kelley  addresses  various  nostalgias  in  his 
stuffed  animal  creations.  Mo^e  Love.  Hou/u  Than  Can  EveA  8e 
Repaid  (1987)  features  brightly  colored  stuffed  animals 
fashioned  in  a  quiltlike  formation.  Like  Eisenman,  Kelley 
celebrates  the  one-of-a-kind  handmade  object  and 
questions  the  notions  of  traditionally  female  objects  and 
art-making  techniques.  The  hand-sewn  quilt  is  hung  on  the 
wall  and  thus  elevated  from  craft  to  art. 

Kelley's  choice  of  plush  toys  suggests  conflicting 
associations  with  childhood.  Many  children  form  strong 
attachments  to  stuffed  animals  as  surrogates  for  ourselves 
or  caregivers.  Even  as  adults  we  continue  these 
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attachments  and  indulge  in  what  one  scholar  calls  "the 
emotional  latitude  that  should  be  allowed  children."5 
Perhaps  Kelley  is  attempting  to  extend  this  latitude 
further  into  adulthood,  a  latitude  that  for  him  includes  the 
luxury  of  time  to  play  and  the  permission  to  be  childlike 
again  in  his  creativity.  In  this  sense,  Kelley's  stuffed  toys 
reveal  a  nostalgia  for  the  emotional  freedom  of  childhood. 

Stuffed  animals  have  also  been  seen  as 
representations  of  children,  idealized  by  adults  as 
innocent,  sexless  beings.  Kelley's  plush  toys  are  used  and 
soiled — he  has  rescued  them  from  thrift  shops — which 
subverts  this  notion  of  purity  and  innocence.  His 
performance  pieces  often  create  scatological  scenarios  and 
cast  the  stuffed  toys  in  roles  of  adult  sexual  fetishes.  The 
artist  thus  regresses  not  only  to  a  time  of  emotional 
latitude  and  uninhibited  creativity,  but  also  to  a  state  of 
crude  adolescence.  He  forces  the  viewer  to  question 
the  commonly  held  belief  in  "the  innocence  of  childhood." 
Are  children  truly  innocent?  Kelley  seems  to  be  siding 
with  Freud's  interpretation  that  childhood  is  a  time  of 
sexual  discovery,  not  sexual  innocence. 

Sally  Mann's  photographs  betray  a  nostalgia 
not  only  for  certain  toys,  but  also  for  their  wider 
associations  with  childhood  and  summer.  For  Mann,  the 
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photos  of  her  own  children  are  a  way  to  recapture  the  past 
and  her  own  childhood,  which  she  has  forgotten. 

I  don't  remember  the  things  that  other  people 
remember  from  their  childhood.  Sometimes  I 
think  the  only  memories  I  have  are  those  that  I've 
created  around  photographs  of  me  as  a  child. 
Maybe  I'm  creating  my  own  life.  I  distrust  any 
memories  I  do  have.  They  may  be  fictions,  too.6 

In  addition  to  creating  a  new  childhood  for  herself  as  an 
adult,  Mann's  photographs  of  Jessie,  Virginia,  and  Emmett 
engaged  in  typical  play — dress-up,  bubble-blowing  or 
board  games — celebrate  the  idea  of  childhood.  Mann  also 
seems  to  be  praising  the  simplicity  of  a  bygone  era — 
her  photos  are  taken  at  the  family's  summer  residence  in  a 
remote  part  of  Virginia,  a  rural  cabin  almost  completely 
untouched  by  modern,  commercial  conveniences.  Mann 
photographs  in  the  summer  months  only,  and  thus 
her  pictures  evoke  pleasant  memories  of  the  season  when 
children  are  free  from  schoolwork,  the  days  are  endless, 
and  the  nights  are  balmy. 

Mann's  children  enjoy  imaginative  games  that 
require  only  simple  props — dolls,  bubble  pipes,  cosmetics — 
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as  in  GosijuA  (1989)  and  Tfie  New  MothoAA  1989).  Although 
both  photos  celebrate  play,  they  also  create  a  tension 
between  what  we  perceive  as  the  "innocence  of  childhood" 
and  the  disturbing  adult  roles  which  the  girls  assume.  As 
new  mothers,  Jessie  and  Virginia  seem  wholly  unconcerned 
with  their  baby  dolls  as  they  challenge  the  camera 
with  tough  stances,  sporting  sunglasses  and  a  cigarette. 

The  one  exception  to  this  imaginative  game-playing 
is  SoAAy  Game,  (1989),  which  shows  the  children  engaged  with 
a  commercially-produced  board  game,  which  allows  little 
room  for  creativity  and  lends  a  distinctly  non-pastoral  look 
to  the  photo,  as  do  the  bag  of  Tostitos  and  the  bottle  of  Coca- 
Cola.  However,  the  game  is  conducted  in  the  open  air,  the 
children  are  relaxed  and  casual  and  the  composition  suggests 
a  picnic.  Although  commercialism  has  intruded  somewhat 
upon  the  unspoiled  environment,  the  photo  retains  its  aura  of 
nostalgia  for  a  time  of  simpler,  more  natural  play. 

In  turning  to  toys  as  inspiration,  these  artists 
encourage  us  to  recall  our  own  childhood.  As  we  celebrate 
the  notion  of  a  simpler,  less  complicated  time  and  use  it  as  a 
touchstone  for  unbridled  creativity  and  playfulness,  we 
must  also  reexamine  our  memories  and  question  the  value 
of  nostalgia  we  feel.  Are  we  yearning  for  something 
that  actually  existed  or  did  it  exist  only  in  our  imagination? 
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oils,  mannequins,  and  puppets  have  been  a  small 
but  visible  presence  in  art  in  the  twentieth 
century,  mostly  as  surrogates  of  the  human  form. 
A  number  of  artists  created  dolls  and  doll-like  figures, 
among  them  Lotte  PritePs  extravagant  wire  and  wax 
figures,  which  caused  German  poet  Rainer  Maria  Rilke  to 
question  whether  dolls  had  souls.  Giorgio  De  Chirico 
used  dressmaker  dummies  for  their  evocation  of  sterile 
emptiness,  and  Hans  Bellmer  grouped  multiple  and 
unmatching  doll  parts  to  produce  Surrealist  and  often 
grotesque  objects  which  he  then  photographed.  In 
the  United  States,  Alexander  Calder  made  figures  that 
he  incorporated  into  circus  settings  beginning  in  the 
1920s.  By  the  1940s,  photographers  Val  Telberg  and  Ruth 
Bernhard  were  using  doll  and  mannequin  imagery, 
probably  influenced  by  the  work  of  European  Surrealists. 
Figuration  became  less  popular  by  mid-century  as 
abstraction  came  to  dominate  the  avant-garde  scene.  But 
the  new  emphasis  on  female  social  roles  in  the  late  sixties 
and  seventies  returned  artistic  interest  to  the  feminine, 
and  in  the  past  two  decades  there  has  been  a  return  to 
doll  and  puppet  imagery — particularly  the  doll  as  metaphor 
for  gender  and  sexual  roles. 

Since  1980  Cindy  Sherman  has  examined  issues 
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of  representation,  female  identity,  and  sexuality 
through  photographs — first  as  so-called  film  stills, 
then  fashion  shots,  fairy-tale  settings,  portraiture  after 
famous  works  of  art,  and  now  scenes  of  mannequins. 
Sherman  herself  is  always  the  model.  Her  mannequins 
seem  to  develop  from  Hans  Bellmer's  in  their 
anatomical  realism  and  contorted  poses.  "I've  grown  to 
admire  the  grotesque,  not  just  of  myself,  but  of 
everything — a  seamier  sort  of  look.  I  think  a  lot  of  it 
is  a  reaction  to  growing  up  bombarded  by  stereotypes  of 
what  a  woman  is  supposed  to  look  and  act  like — beauty 
and  civilized  ways  of  behavior."1  Using  plastic  body 
parts  and  sinister  props,  Sherman  presents  a  dark 
side  of  human  nature.  Her  up-close  and  frontal  views 
are  often  disturbing  in  their  imagery  of  fetishism 
and  brutality. 

Ellen  Phelan  has  used  doll  subject  matter  for 
many  years,  working  from  her  own  collection  of  dolls.  At 
first  a  painter  of  landscapes  and  still  lifes,  Phelan  turned 
to  dolls  as  a  vehicle  for  psychological  and  social 
commentary  around  1984.  "The  art  part  for  me  is  about 
transformation.  I  can  make  the  dolls  be  what  I  want  them 
to  be.  They're  animated  by  my  attention."2  When  we  play 
with  dolls  we  project  our  imagination  onto  them,  and 
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Phelan  found  in  dolls  the  opportunity  to  explore 
emotional  relationships  between  men  and  women  and 
mothers  and  daughters,  as  well  as  gender  definition  and 
the  female  sense  of  self.  Phelan  brings  together 
three  dolls  in  a  vignette  that  traces  life's  ages — infancy, 
youth,  adulthood — in  Say  It  lAn't  So  (1987).  Using 
watercolor  that  she  allows  to  run  and  drip,  along  with 
gouache  that  defines  and  sometimes  obscures,  she  evokes 
a  psychological  tension  through  dark  shadows 
(perhaps  the  doppelganger)  and  a  moody  atmosphere  that 
is  disquieting  and  forlorn.  In  a  collaboration  with  poet 
Ann  Lauterbach,  Phelan  produced  a  series  of  watercolors 
of  dolls  for  the  book  A  Clown,  Some.  Colons,  A  Volt,  Wm 
StohJLQA,  A  Song,  A  Moonlit  Cove.  (1995).  Phelan 
underscores  the  poem's  narrative  about  identity  with  a 
variety  of  boy,  girl,  and  gender-neutral  clown  dolls, 
presented  singly  or  in  groups. 

Winsome  yet  mischievous,  Kim  Dingle's  ptuj>A : 
f  cjidam  with  glaAAZA )  (1994)  is  in-your-face,  staring 
you  in  the  eye,  ready  to  punch  and  poke  if  you  get  too 
close.  Dingle  addresses  issues  of  growing  up 
female  in  today's  society.  Using  wallpaper  that  she 
overpaints,  as  in  psuAApapeAA :  meany  bnown  babloA 
(1994),  and  figurative  sculptures,  she  subverts  the  notion 
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that  little  girls  are  all  sweetness  and  light.  Terrible 
two  is  the  age  of  pxitA,  decked  out  in  a  frilly  white  dress 
and  Mary  Jane  shoes  with  lace-trimmed  socks.  And 
terrible  is  her  mood.  This  little  girl  has  jumped  out  of 
her  crib  and  is  prepared  to  take  on  the  world. 
"Priss  is  like  Shirley  Temple  as  a  psycho  pit  bull/'  says 
Dingle.3  Vkaa&  is  self-reliant,  with  a  strong  sense  of 
individuality.  Dingle's  art  about  girlhood  is  about 
growing  up  and  gaining  and  losing  power.  This  psuUA  doll 
is  one  of  four,  two  black,  two  white,  that  were  originally 
presented  as  an  installation.  Three  were  standing  in 
their  cribs  ready  to  jump  out  and  join  a  fourth,  already  on 
the  loose.  The  psiu>A  dolls,  with  their  blissfully  evil 
expressions,  cause  us  to  consider  whether  little  girls  are 
indeed  "sugar  and  spice,  and  everything  nice." 

Investigations  of  identity  and  sexual  roles  are 
central  to  Laurie  Simmons'  large  Cibachromes  of 
dolls.  Role  model  identification  is  the  subject  of  Ca^i  oh 
th<L  Ivmoji  Moid:  Gold  Ca^d  (1994),  where  three  male  dolls 
have  met  to  share  a  drink.  But  rather  than  interact, 
each  has  taken  a  quiet  moment  for  reflection.  Treated  as 
individuals  with  singular  desires — heroic  career,  maternal 
love,  sexual  lust — each  doll  is  presented  as  dreaming 
of  the  character  it  secretly  longs  to  be  or  of  the  situation 
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secretly  desired — an  imaginative  state  that  viewers 
can  easily  empathize  with. 

Since  1992,  Tony  Oursler  has  been  producing  a 
series  of  sculptural  installations  using  dummies  and 
dolls.  CkljIyiq  Volt  [Flovoojidd)  (1993)  incorporates  a  small 
rag  doll  made  of  old  fabric;  its  faceless  head  is  covered  in 
white  cotton  fabric.  A  small  video  projector  screens  a 
recording  of  a  person  crying  onto  the  head.  The  small  scale 
of  the  work  demands  the  viewer  to  come  up  close  to 
the  doll's  face,  triggering  a  range  of  responses  as  the  video 
cycles  through  various  stages  of  the  (silent)  crying 
spell.  Sometimes,  however,  the  head  is  blank,  therefore 
becoming  the  site  of  one's  own  projections.  Oursler's 
subject  is  media — here  video — and  its  relationship  to 
psychological  and  social  maladies.  The  cultural 
associations  and  emotions  that  the  video  engenders 
demonstrate  the  power  of  technology  and  media  to 
stimulate  real  emotion. 

If  dolls  and  dummies  are  about  the  extension 
of  identity,  puppets  are  about  transformation:  they  move 
from  passivity  to  activity,  from  silence  to  verbalization, 
and  from  solitariness  to  interaction.  Using  a  puppet,  a 
person  becomes  both  self  and  other,  present  but  not  seen. 
Michael  Ballou's  Big  Hand  PuppeX  (1995)  begs  the 
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question  of  use  however,  because  of  its  size.  At  12  feet 
long,  only  a  giant  could  activate  this  puppet.  The  size 
serves  to  emphasize  the  physicality  of  the  puppet, 
causing  us  to  consider  just  what  a  puppet  is  and  does.  For 
Ballou,  the  puppet  crosses  several  frontiers,  between 
absence  and  presence  and  between  fantasy  and  reality,  in 
helping  to  locate  the  site  of  value  and  meaning. 

Transformation  is  the  key  to  Laurie  Anderson's 
work  on  CD-ROM,  PappoX  \AotoX  (1995),  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  track  on  Anderson's  new  collection  of  songs 
Big  Reef,  described  by  the  artist  as  a  "love  song  for  my 
computer."4  In  Anderson's  song,  puppets  are  computer 
programs  and  PuppeX  \AotoX  is  a  program  that  allows  the 
user  to  explore  thirty-three  rooms  in  a  spooky  motel. 
Designed  by  Hsin-Chien  Huang,  the  computer  program  is 
easy  to  use — you  start  up  the  program  by  transporting 
yourself  to  the  dimly  lit  "hall  of  time,"  where  icons  appear 
and  vanish  while  clocks  mark  the  passing  moments. 
With  a  click,  objects  in  rooms  become  transformed:  a 
lamp  in  a  darkened  room  will  switch  on;  a  silent  radio 
begins  to  play;  and  a  bed  begins  to  vibrate — all  against  a 
background  of  music  and  with  the  guidance  of  an 
intriguing  dummy  who  is  an  extension  of  the  artist. 
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Anderson  uses  computer  technology  to  explore 
themes  of  mechanical  entertainment  and  artificial 
realities,  allowing  the  motel  visitor  to  fashion  a 
new  world  merging  fantasy  and  reality.  The  technically 
sophisticated  Anderson  has  described  herself  as  a 
"tech-head",5  and  she  here  employs  the  age-old  dummy 
figure  to  represent  the  artist  leading  the  viewer  into 
a  new  microchip  venture. 

As  surrogate  images,  dolls,  puppets,  and 
mannequins  function  as  our  alter  egos  in  a  fantasy  world. 
In  art,  they  function  as  a  framework  for  generalizing 
cultural  concerns  and  attitudes.  Within  a  wide  range  of 
styles  and  media,  contemporary  artists  use  the 
viewed  empathetic  associations  to  examine  and  explore 
gender  roles,  social  status,  and  identity. 
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1  "The  Unfinished 
Beauty,"  a  conversation 
between  Cindy  Sherman 
and  Laurie  Simmons, 

in  Cindy  She/umn  (Tokyo: 
PARCO,  1987). 

2  Quoted  in  Margaret 
Moorman,  "Ellen  Phelan: 
Shapechanger,"  Arut 
New,  91  (February  1992), 
p.  113. 

3  Quoted  in  David  Pagel, 
"Mayhem  Mischief 

and  Little  Girls,"  Lo4  AngeJtej* 
Tajma,  February  7, 1995, 
p.  F9. 

4  Quoted  in  Corey  S. 
Powell,  "Puppet  Motel," 
\HonM  Ant,  no.  3  (Fall  1995), 
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5  Quoted  in  Annie 
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1995,  p.  104. 
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